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HE RECENT PUBLICATION of the reports 
of the Cooperative Study in General Education 
provides an opportunity for examining the experience 
of the Study to see what may be learned from it. 
This Study grew out of the interest of a number of 
colleges in improving their programs in general 
education. They felt that despite differences among 
colleges, certain basic problems were sufficiently 
similar to make concerted action profitable. They 
believed that the sharing of experiences, the system- 
atic exchange of material and ideas, and division 
of labor in attacking certain complex problems 
would make possible greater progress. Cooperation 
would also enable them to obtain for their faculty 
members the services of consultants and other 
facilities beyond what they could normally provide. 
With these purposes in mind some 22 colleges 
worked for nearly 6 years in cooperation, yet pre- 
served the complete autonomy of the participating 
institutions. Although they agreed that general 
education is the nonspecialized education of man for 
effective participation in the common life and for his 
own self-realization, no “‘one best” conception of 
general education, no preconceived idea as to the 
“most important” question to be studied was ac- 
cepted by the colleges in the Study. The Study was 
committed to the principle of recognizing differences 
among the participating colleges. The Study’s 
hypotheses about general education were to grow 
out of the different, and sometimes conflicting, 
views of these colleges. 





*Chairman of the Department of Education, Acting Dean of 
the Division of Social Sciences, and Examiner, The University of 
Chicago. Professor Tyler was director of the Cooperative Study 
in General Education. 
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By RALPH W. TYLER* 


Procedure 

Recognizing the principle of individual autonomy, 
the Study faced the problem of securing unity of 
effort without imposing hypotheses and problems for 
investigation. The procedure followed was to spend 
an exploratory period of some 18 months during 
which the efforts of the Study were directed toward 
the many specific problems with which individual 
colleges were concerned. This resulted in the 
identification of eight major projects of common 
concern to the groups, and the remaining 4 years 
were devoted quite largely to attacking these major 
projects, although some attention was still directed 
toward significant individual projects. 

In carrying on the work, the Study functioned in 
a number of ways. Probably the most important of 
these was the workshop held each summer at the 
University of Chicago. During the 5 weeks of the 
workshop, faculty members from the cooperating 
colleges and representatives of other institutions 
interested in general education were free to work on 
some specific problem of general education which 
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was of interest to them and their institution. 
These projects might involve the construction of 
tests, the organization of courses, the writing of 
syllabi, the reorganization of curriculums, the 
development of programs of guidance, or any other 
work which would improve the educational procedure 
of the college. At the workshop each participant 
found faculty members from other colleges interested 
in similar problems from whom he could secure 
advice and criticism for his own work. Members 
of the staff and additional specialists were available 
for extensive individual conferences and to lead 
group seminars. Demonstration classes were some- 
times held, and the library and other resources of the 
University of Chicago and the community were 
available. 

Another working relation of members of the cen- 
tral staff and the colleges was that of the intercollege 
committee which was composed of representatives 
from 8 to 10 colleges and appropriate members of 
the central staff. These committees met for 3 to 
6 days in some convenient place to consider some 
problem in a subject-matter field like mathematics 
or the social sciences, or in an area such as compre- 
hensive examinations. In advance of each meeting, 
members of the central staff arranged proposed 
agenda. The committee discussed common prob- 
lems, exchanged experiences, and allocated to indi- 
viduals for further study and report phases of the 
problem under consideration. 

Similar to the workshop and intercollege com- 
mittee were the regional conferences held for a few 
days on some campus and attended by faculty mem- 
bers from neighboring institutions. 


Work of the Central Staff and Executive Committee 


On invitation, members of the central staff 
visited the colleges as consultants. On these visits 
they gave to individuals and groups technical 
assistance on local projects, suggesting techniques 
of fact-finding, interpreting test results, using test 
results, and the like. In addition they sought to 
keep the colleges in touch with each other by report- 
ing work carried on by other institutions and by the 
central staff. 

A number of services were provided by the central 
office of the Study. It circulated to the colleges 
generally, materials which they individually de- 
veloped: syllabi and tests, handbooks, record and 
laboratory forms, reprints, books, reports of local 
studies, etc. The central office prepared and dis- 
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tributed newsletters, bulletins, digests of material 
related to studies in colleges, evaluation instruments, 
materials obtained from other national studies and the 
like. The office also provided a test-scoring service, 


The General Education Board, besides granting | 


a subsidy to the Study, provided fellowships for each 
of the cooperating colleges. A fellowship enabled a 
member of the faculty to work at the central office 
for 6 months on some problem of general education 
which was particularly important to the institution, 

The Executive Committee of the Cooperative 
Study in General Education had an opportunity to 
observe the developments within the several colleges 
and to study the reports of the colleges and of the 
central staff of the Study. With this experience as 
a background the Committee in its final report 
expressed its judgments on several important ques- 
tions regarding general education. 


Objectives of General Education 
In its deliberation regarding the ends to be sought, 


the Committee recognized that the primary obliga. | 


tion of general education is to develop an intelligent, 
socially sensitive layman able and willing to dis. 
charge his responsibilities as a citizen, a community 
member, a friend and a member of a family, and 


equipped with interests and powers to give meaning | 


and satisfaction to life. Unfortunately, a common 
weakness in college courses is the preoccupation with 
imparting information to students. The limitations 
of time and resources within the college make it 
impossible to achieve all of the educational goals 
that might be desirable and possible if time and 
resources were unlimited. Hence it is essential for 
every college to make a careful and rigorous selection 
of ends that will be given major emphasis. The 
Committee believed that the ends of understanding, 
of intelligent problem-solving, of clarification of 
values, and of broadened and deepened interests are 
of primary importance in general education. 

The selection of definite objectives for a program 
of general education in a particular college can be 
most helpfully made, in the Committee’s opinion, 
by studying the needs of students in that college. 
The procedure for such a study was developed and 
successfully used by the participating colleges. This 
procedure does not imply that data about students 
are all that are needed for selecting definite objec 
tives nor that every college will have a distinctly 
different list of definite objectives. Rather, the 
procedure outlined for studying the needs of stu- 
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} educational philosophy of the institution. 





dents is primarily a means for bringing into relation- 
ship data regarding the contemporary society, ob- 
jectives growing out of our cultural heritage, data 
about students and the learning processes, and the 
These 
several elements must be considered in relation in 
order to select definite objectives that are important, 
that have relevance to contemporary life, that uti- 
lize the cultural heritage, that are attainable through 
educational processes, that are appropriate to the 
maturity level of students, and that have not already 
been attained by them. 


General Courses 


When the Cooperative Study began there was 
wide divergence in practice and opinion among the 
colleges regarding the values of general courses and 
departmental courses for purposes of general edu- 
cation. By the end of the Study a large majority 
of the colleges had come to the conviction that the 
kinds of objectives to be attained in general educa- 
tion and the types of problems to be dealt with 
could not be satisfactorily handled in departmental 
courses but required broader general courses. How- 
ever, there are problems yet to be solved in develop- 
ing the most effective general courses. The earlier 
ones were largely survey courses which covered a 
wide range of subject matter at a fairly superficial 
level and attempted to give an overview of the field. 
Increasingly, general courses are being organized in 
terms that give the student some chance to come to 
grips and to study with some intensity important 
problems in the area and to gain some skill in utiliz- 
ing some of the disciplines characteristic of the field. 
There is still need for developing general courses 
that more adequately provide for depth and for se- 
quence. Furthermore, some provision seems neces- 
sary to guide the student in integrating the subject 
matters of the several general fields. Some colleges 
developed a course for this purpose serving as a 
capstone to the general courses. 


Evaluation of Student Achievement 


The means of appraising and recording student 
achievement were considered by many colleges in 
the Study, and there was some tendency for colleges 
to develop and adopt comprehensive placement and 
achievement tests so that student achievement 
might be appraised in terms of demonstrated com- 
petence rather than in terms of course credits. The 
Committee urged the extension of this practice. 
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Student Personnel Work 


During the Study, the colleges explored the con- 
tribution of student personnel work to general edu- 
cation and came to the conclusion that the function 
of student personnel work in a program of general 
education is to help in orienting the student to under- 
stand and want the objectives of general education, 
to aid him in keeping his resources at a high level 
and using them effectively in his educational work. 
Misconceptions of purpose, confusion of plan, per- 
sonal and social conflicts, emotional upsets, physical 
inefficiencies are all blocks to effective educational 
work. Helping the student eliminate them is an 
important contribution to the program of general 
education. 


Organization and Administration 
of General Education 

As the Committee considered the organization and 
administration of general education, it obtained a 
good deal: of evidence about the problem involved 
when general education is separately organized and 
when it is an inseparable part of the departments 
and divisions of a college, evidence which supported 
a separate organization for the work in general edu- 
cation. The foci of attention are so different in the 
case of the specialized department and the broad 
program of general education that when courses in 
general education are dependent upon the plans 
made by department heads, it is difficult for the 
proper attention and understanding to be given to 
general education needs. Furthermore, professors 
in departments are commonly judged in terms of 
research production, in terms of specialized com- 
petence, and of recognition by specialized profes- 
sional organizations. These things tend to focus 
the attention of the department faculty member 
upon the specialized work of the department and to 
make it difficult for anyone assigned to work in gen- 
eral education to gain promotion or to give his major 
attention to work which does not follow the tra- 
ditional pattern upon which prestige and promotion 
are based. The Committee therefore believed that 
a division of general studies or a general college or 
some other form of separate organization should be 
provided for general education. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that the division will include only two 
years. Some colleges have set up a division of 
general studies which provides for work throughout 
the four college years. But it does mean that the 
faculty members while working on programs of gen- 
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eral education are under the direction of a division 
dedicated to the work in general education and or- 
ganized so as to give recognition to competence 
shown by faculty members in this field. 


Instructors for General Education 


Securing instructors who were adequately trained 
to teach courses in general education was a serious 
problem in all the colleges. The usual product of 
the graduate schools has not had the requisite prep- 
aration. However, the Committee believed that 
the methods of in-service education of college staff 
members developed by the colleges in the Coopera- 
tive Study are of distinct value and should be more 
widely used in colleges throughout the country. 
In the last analysis, the program of general education 
rests on the faculty who teach the courses and guide 
the students. Their understanding of the program 
and their competence in teaching and in counseling 
almost wholly condition its degree of effectiveness. 
Hence, provisions for the education of staff personnel 
are of primary importance to the success of the whole 
enterprise. Fortunately, the involvement of faculty 
in studying the needs of students, in planning and 
developing courses, in making tests and examina- 
tions, and in studying the results, provides both for 
the in-service education of faculty members and for 
the necessary steps in developing a program of 
general education. Colleges, therefore, do not need 
to wait until graduate school programs have been 
improved. The development of work in general 
education and the training of the staff go hand in 
hand. Only in this way will effective programs of 
general education be developed in the years 
immediately ahead. 





Legislation on Veterans’ Education 


For THE BENEFIT of college and university adminis- 
trators, the Veterans’ Administration has made the 
following review of recent legislation and regulations 
affecting training under the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act (GI bill) and the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act (Public Law 16) for the disabled. 
Reports OF EARNINGS 

Full-time students enrolled under the GI bill 
need file only an estimate of earnings upon regis- 
tration. VA will compute the amount of subsis- 
tence allowance from these estimates. The periodic 
reports of actual earnings filed by veteran-students 
in the past no longer will be required unless there 
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is evidence that earnings exceed the estimates, 

This new procedure eliminates the filing of at 
least 2 forms per academic year by each student— 
amounting to a savings of more than 2,500,000 forms, 


STREAMLINED PROCEDURES 


New regulations have streamlined registration 


and subsistence payments procedure by eliminating 
a number of forms and reports required in the past, 
Educational institutions no longer need submit to 
VA affirmative reports of conduct, progress, and 
grades. 
factory progress or discontinuances of training, 
The elimination of earning reports has also eased 
the burden of overworked college administrative 
staffs. 


ENpD oF THE WAR 

July 25, 1947, has been established as the official 
end of World War II for the purpose of computing 
eligibility for veterans’ benefits under the GI bill and 


Public Law 16. As a result, education and training | 


under both laws must be completed by most veteran- 
students by July 24, 1956. Public Law 239 estab. 
lished the dead line. 


LEAVE Po.iciEs 


New leave policies permit unbroken subsistence 
payments to veterans attending college under the 
GI bill and continuing their studies under an acceler- 
ated program. Veterans will be credited with 15 
days’ leave to be applied at the end of the last con- 
secutive term of attendance. They will remain on 


the subsistence rclls for the entire period of enroll | 


ment certified to VA by the institution, provided 
there are no more than 15 days between terms. 
Subsistence will be paid from the date of enrollment 
to 15 days past the close of the last term they attend, 

All intervals of extended training between se 
mesters and at the close of the school year will be 
considered as leave and will be charged against 
entitlement. 


Minimums For DisaBLED VETERANS 
Veterans in training under Public Law 16, whose 


disabilities are rated at 30 percent or higher, will} 


receive automatic increases in their minimum allow- 
ances. ‘The new levels are $115 a month for veterans 
without dependents and $135 a month for those with 
one dependent. 
for those with more than one dependent. The in- 
creases, effective September 1, 1947, have been 
authorized under Public Law 338. 
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Future reports will chart only unsatis. | 


Additional allowances will be paid} 
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Fixed Fees in Land-Grant 


Colleges and Universities 


foro STUDY of fixed fees in the land-grant 
colleges and universities covers the 35 institu- 
tions in the northern and western States and the 
17 institutions for white students in the States 
maintaining separate institutions for white and 
Negro students.' A later article will report on the 
fees in the 17 land-grant institutions for Negroes. 


Procedure of the Study 


The fees were studied for the prewar year of 
1939-40 and the year 1946-47. For each year, all 
the fees paid by a regular full-time student during 
the academic year, September to June, except 
deposits for individual courses, were included. Items 
for living costs were omitted. 

On work sheets the necessary data were compiled 
from the college catalogs for the 2 years. These 
work sheets were then sent to each institution for 
verification. The verified work sheets and addi- 
tional correspondence in some instances are the 
sources of the data used. 


General Policies Concerning Fees 


The number of different fees varies from one 
all-inclusive fee at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology to six or seven at some institutions. 


| For example, at Montana State College there are 


seven separate fees—building, registration, inci- 
dental, student health, student activity, student 
union, and Montanan fees. 

Many of the land-grant colleges and universities 
do not use the word “tuition” in connection with 
their fees. No doubt this is owing to the legal 
restrictions in some States which prohibit a tuition 
charge to State residents. As a result, institutions 
may assign another name to what may be regarded 
in reality as a tuition fee, such as general, college, 
registration, incidental, or maintenance fee. At 


/ some institutions the general fee is divided into 


two or three parts and each part is given one of these 
titles. At several institutions, where there is no 





*Assistant specialist for land-grant colleges and universities, 
U. S. Office of Education. 

' Although officially there are 52 institutions in this group, the University 
f California at Los Angeles has been treated separately from the University at 
Berkeley because its fees are slightly different from those at Berkeley, thus 
making the number of institutions 53. 
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mention of tuition with respect to fees charged 
State residents, the fee charged nonresidents is 
called a tuition fee. 

In practically all of the 53 institutions all fees 
must be paid in advance at the beginning of each 
quarter or semester. 


Matriculation Fees 


There are some differences among the institutions 
in their use of the term “matriculation fee.” 
Webster’s New International Dictionary, revised 
edition, defines “‘matriculate” as follows: ‘To enroll, 
especially in a body or society, as a college or 
university, by entering the name in the register.” 
From this definition it seems natural to expect that 
a matriculation fee would be collected only at the 
time a student first enrolls in an institution. Of 
the 53 land-grant institutions, 19 charged such a 
fee in 1939-40, but only 17 in 1946-47. (See 
table 1.) 


Table 1.—Matriculation fees in land-grant colleges 
and universities, excluding the 17 institutions for 


Negroes, 1939-40 and 1946-47 

















Matriculation fee 
Institution 
1939-40 | 1946-47 

University of Alaska. ................- $0 $3 
University of California !_............. 5 5 
University of Delaware.._...........-- 5 5 
University of Illinois............--.-.- 10 10 
Poy Le, a ee ee Aa 10 0 
Kansas State College.................- 210 210 
University of Maryland............-.- 5 10 
Michigan State College.............--- 5 0 
Montana State College...._......-_-.- 5 0 
University of Nebraska...._._......--- 5 5 
University of Nevada......-.......-.. 5 5 
Rutgers University *.........-........ 5 5 
New Mexico College of Agriculture and 

SFE: 5 5 
CNG UINIWONNIEN So odode recesses seace 10 10 
North Dakota Agricultural College_..._- 5 5 
Ohio State University...............-- 15 15 
Oregon State College...............--- 5 5 
Rhode Island State College. _.........- 10 10 
University of Vermont........-...---- 5 5 
University of Wyoming............-.-- 2 2 





1 Called an “application fee.” This fee must accompany each application 
for admission to the University. 

2 For residents of the State; for nonresidents, $20. 

3 Known as an “admission or registration fee.” The fee in the New Jersey 
College for Women, a part of Rutgers University, is $10. 
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Three institutions use the term “matriculation 
fee” somewhat differently. Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute’s fee is $10 a year, but it is really a refund- 
able damage deposit. Clemson Agricultural College 
has a matriculation fee of $3 a year, and the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas charges a 
$50 matriculation fee each year a student enrolls. 
These fees have been included in the regular annual 
fixed fees discussed later in this article. 


Laboratory Fees 


Several different practices are followed with re- 
spect to laboratory fees. Of the 53 land-grant in- 
stitutions, 20 include laboratory fees in the general 
college fees and do not report a laboratory charge. 
These institutions are: University of Connecticut, 
University of Florida, Purdue University, Iowa State 
College, University of Kentucky, University of 
Maine, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Massachusetts State College, Michigan State Col- 
lege, Montana State College, University of Nebraska, 
University of New Hampshire, North Carolina State 
College, Rhode Island State College, Clemson Agri- 
cultural College, University of Tennessee, Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of Texas, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, West Virginia University, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Nine institutions have a flat laboratory fee which 
is paid by all students. These colleges and uni- 
versities and the annual fees for 1946-47 are: 
Colorado State College, $15; University of Idaho, 
$12; University of Illinois, $10; Kansas State Col- 
lege, $30; Mississippi State College, $20; University 
of Missouri (Rolla only), $20; North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, $3; Oregon State College, $36; 
State College of Washington, $15. 

Three institutions charge the laboratory fee on a 
departmental basis, and the amount of the fee 
depends upon the curriculum followed by the stu- 
dent. These institutions and the fees are: Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, $4.50 to $28.50; University of 
Minnesota, $3 to $9; Cornell University, $18 to $50. 

Of the 32 institutions mentioned above, 7 have 
changed over from the laboratory course fee to a 
flat charge basis since 1939-40. That such a prac- 
tice results in great simplification and economy in 
bookkeeping is illustrated by the fact that Cornell 
University prior to the fall of 1944 had more than 
400 different laboratory fees and deposits. 

In the tables of this report, the institutions which 
have a stated flat laboratory fee are included under 
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the heading “Institutions including laboratory fee, 


in the general fee.” 


For the colleges of dentistry, 


medicine, pharmacy, and veterinary medicine, special 
effort was made to obtain and include all laboratory 
fees, whether on a flat rate basis or a course basis, in 
the total annual charges. 


Total Fees for Residents 


The range of the annual fixed fees for State reg. 
dents is from $40 at the University of Alaska to 
$600 at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
but most of these fees lie within a range from $50 
to $150 a year for the schools and divisions othe 
than those in dentistry, medicine, pharmacy, and law, 


The five institutions with the highest fees for resi. | 


dent students are, in order: Massachusetts Insti. 
tute of Technology, Cornell University, University 
of Vermont, Rutgers University, and the University 


of Delaware. 


Table 2.—Total of fixed fees for resident students in 


land-grant colleges and 


universities, excluding the 


17 institutions for Negroes, 1939-40 and 1946-47! 














s Percent 
Field 1939-40 1946-47 ‘ncteall 

1 2 3 4 
A. IN INSTITUTIONS INCLUDING LAB 
ORATORY FEES IN THE GENERAL 

FEES 

Agriceleute..............52 $107 (22) | $120 (29) 12 
Arts and sciences......---- 126 (22) 150 (29) 19 
Business administration__..| 136 (16) 159 (23) 17 
Le ee ey ee pee 106 (18) 118 (24) ll 
PRIROONING . ooo ccoecncens 143 (24) 153 (30) 7 
Home economics-_..------ 109 (17) 121 (24) ll 
CONMNOIEL So 114 (23) 137 (30) 20 
MICE ii nie wos SS a 231. (7) 280 (7) 21 
1 Re A cnet ee ae Om IK 134 (20) 150 (21) 12 
SS en ee See ee 283 (14) 317 (14) 12 
yt 5 ee oe OE Ree 142 (19) 160 (21) 13 
Veterinary medicine_--__--- 106 (9) 129 (11) 22 


CN dock ncn du 
Arts and sciences_________- 
Business administration-_-_- 
a a ee ep 
RENTER. 2 oc onc conccns 
Home economics.._-.----- 
Gradustes. 2222.0 8 











B. IN INSTITUTIONS NOT INCLUDING 














LABORATORY FEES IN THE GEN 
ERAL FEES 
$ 93 (30) | $108 (23) 16 
112 (30) | 125 (23) 12 
106 (25) | 131 (20) 14 
102 (28) | 125 (23) 2 
102 (27) | 124 (22) 22 
95 (29) | 111 (22) 7 
98 (29) | 109 (22) 11 











1 The fees given are the averages (arithmetic means) for the institutions in 
volved. The figures in parentheses indicate the numbers of institutions. 
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Asummary of the situation is presented in table 2. 
In many institutions the fees vary among the major 
divisions, but in general these variations are not 
marked, except that they are considerably higher in 
medicine and dentistry than in the other divisions. 

The fees have generally been increased from those 
charged in 1939-40, and the averages of these 
increases range from 7 to 24 percent. 


Nonresident Fees 


All but five of the land-grant colleges and universi- 
ties charge an additional fee to students who are 
nonresidents of the State or Territory. The five 
exceptions are: The University of Hawaii, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cornell University, 
University of Puerto Rico, and the University of 
Vermont. Cornell University and the University of 
Vermont, however, have what amounts to non- 
resident fees in certain divisions. For example, New 
York State residents at Cornell are exempt from the 
tuition fee in Agriculture, Home Economics, Veter- 
inary Medicine, and Industrial and Labor Relations. 
At the University of Vermont, the tuition charge in 
the College of Agriculture (including home econom- 
‘ics) is reduced for Vermont residents to $50 a quarter 
through a tuition scholarship of $200 an academic 
year granted such students by the State. The State 


_fenactment also provides that “any student trans- 


ferring from courses in agriculture and home econom- 


Table 3.—Distribution of land-grant colleges and 
universities according to additional charges for non- 















































resident students above charges for resident students ! 
Agriculture Arts and Engineering Home 
Range of sciences economics 
additional | 
charges 11939-11946-|1939-|1946-|1939-|1946-|1939-11946~ 
40 | 47 40 | 47 | 40 | 47 | 40 | 47 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
$0-$50____- 11 S| i 8] 14 8 9 + 
$51-$100_ __ 15 10 15 10 13 10 14 10 
101-$150_. 12 14 12 14 12 14 12 15 
IS1-$200_._...| 4 7 3 6 3 6 + + 
201-$300_.._| 0 8 0 7 0; 6 0 8 
Total... 42] 44] 43] 45| 42] 44] 39| 41 
Median_|$100 |$150 | $98 |$150 | $94 3140 $100 | $150 








'The 1946-47 totals are larger by two than the 1939-40 totals because two 
bation had reciprocal nonresident fees in 1939-40 but did not have them 
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ics to other courses within the University, or to 
another educational institution, shall refund to the 
treasurer of the University—any sums which have 


Table 4.—Total of fixed fees for nonresident students in 
land-grant colleges and universities, excluding the 17 


institutions for 


egroes, 1939-40 and 1946-47 ! 




















. Percent 
Field 1939-40 1946-47 Sail 
1 2 3 4 
A. IN INSTITUTIONS INCLUDING 
LABORATORY FEES IN THE 
GENERAL FEES 
ACUI... . ocnccaccodes $214 (19)| $277 (26) 29 
Arts and sciences_..._____. 227 (19)| 292 (26) 29 
Business administration.__.| 244 (13) 310 (20) 27 
a ae 219 (15); 271 (21) 24 
Engineering? .....-....<<.- 244 (21) 297 (27) 22 
Home economics...-...--- 212 (15); 270 (22) 27 
OT eR Tes: 185 (20) 244 (27) 32 
ee er ae 319 (6) 415 (7) 30 
ree 233 (15)| 314 (18) 35 
) alienate toe 474 (11)} 518 (12) 9 
fy” ee ae eee 226 (17)} 285 (20) 26 
Veterinary medicine_-__..-.- 205 (8) 279 (9) 36 


Dea ene 
Arts and sciences__.__._-_- 
Business administration__-_- 
NE. oct, ai tida waldnd 
Engineering. ............. 
Home economics__.._----- 
Cn co Se ee 











B. IN INSTITUTIONS not INCLUDING 








LABORATORY FEES IN THE 
GENERAL FEES 

$194 (26)| $263 (21) 35 
208 (26)} 271 (21) 30 
211 (21)| 288 (18) 37 
198 (24)} 271 (21) 37 
197 (23)| 263 (20) 34 
198 (25)| 272 (20) 37 
153 (26)| 206 (21) 35 











1The fees given are the averages (arithmetic means) for the institutions 
avolved. The figures in parentheses indicate the numbers of institutions. 


been received as scholarships under this section, 


unless excused therefrom by the president.” 


In the 


College of Medicine of Vermont, there are 50 State 
scholarships of $100 a year each, reducing the tuition 
to $300 a year for about half of the enrolled Vermont 


students. 


Many of the land-grant college catalogs go into 
considerable detail to define a nonresident. 
ally the burden is placed upon the student to prove 
that he is a State resident when he makes the claim. 

A few institutions charge the nonresident fee on a 
reciprocal basis. This is usually described by such 
an expression as “‘an amount equivalent to that 
charged students from this State by a similar school 


Gener- 
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in the State of which the student shall be a resident, 
and shall not be less than the amount charged resi- 
dent students.” In 1939-40, six institutions used 
this arrangement: The University of Louisiana, the 
University of Missouri, the University of Nebraska, 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, and 
the University of Wisconsin. The University of 
Arkansas had an arrangement whereby residents of 
neighboring States paid a $30 yearly nonresident 
fee; residents of another group of seven States paid 
$50 a year; residents of all other States and foreign 
countries paid $100 a year. By 1946-47, the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas and the University of Nebraska 
had changed over to a flat fee for nonresidents. 
There seems to have been a tendency over the 
years to get away from the reciprocal fees. 

The range of the extra amounts charged nonresi- 
dents is from zero to $300 a year. The average is 
about $141. These charges are illustrated in tables 
3 and 4. 

The additional charges for nonresident students 
over those for resident students increased about 50 
percent from 1939-40 to 1946-47. This increase is 
not concentrated in any particular section of the 
country. Among the four highest percentage in- 
creases, one is in the North Central area, two are in 
the Rocky Mountain area, and the other is in the 
South. 


Items of Special Interest 


At Virginia Polytechnic Institute, a Virginia 
student does not pay a tuition fee unless he has 
attended 2 years; and his record has fallen below the 
standard required for graduation, in which event he 
must pay the nonresident tuition fee as long as his 
record remains unsatisfactory. 

The University of Vermont catalog contains the 
following statement: “Students who by reason of 
conditions over which they have no control require 
more than 4 years to complete the requirements for a 
degree shall be charged no more than the full tuition 
for 4 years.” 

In the elementary education and junior high school 
curricula at the University of Vermont, exemption 
from tuition is granted to both residents and non- 
residents who sign a declaration of intention to teach 
in Vermont for as long a time as that for which tui- 
tion is provided. 

The nonresident fee is refunded at the University 
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of Wisconsin to any student who maintains a scholar. H 
ship average of two or more grade points a credit, | 

In the 1939-40 catalog of the University of Arkan. 
sas, it is stated that the resident tuition fee of $39 
was not paid by holders of “Beneficiary Appoint. | Ty 
ments,” which were given out by county judges, Pp 
The institution states that, actually, no resident} ott 
student paid this fee because “every resident was} the. 
presumed to hold the Beneficiary Appointment,” | nd 
The provision for these appointments has since} 
been discontinued. Edu 

Nore.—Tables showing the fees for 1939-40 and 1946-47 by colle 


institutions may be had on request from the Division of Higher upe 


Education, U. S. Office of Education. cial 


Association of American Colleges |" 
casio 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Association of American toget 


Colleges will be held at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, January 12-14, 1948. The main} Fist 
topic of the meeting will be “‘Colleges for Freedom,” Fo 
Among the subjects which will be considered in} +4, 
relation to this topic are: Universal military training,};.., 
international cultural relations, Christian higher}» 1, 
education, and public relations. ine 

Meetings of related associations will be held inf, 


conjunction with this meeting. Spit 


bulle 
Personnel Desired for Overseas Th 


lw 
Tue Department oF Army, National Defense, ha}, ;. 


vacancies for educational personnel in oversea occt-},.4 
pied areas. Although the majority of the present}... 
recruitment is in the six provinces of Korea, a}. 1): 
intervals there are available positions in both occ, 
pied Germany and Japan. 

Salaries and grades range from the Civil Service 
P-3 rating, aggregating $5,187 per annum, inclusive 
of 25 percent oversea differential, to the P-5, whieh 
grosses $7,381.50 per annum. Living costs, which Later 
are deducted from the salaries, approximate $45 to} Th, 
$55 monthly, dependent upon the area and existing 
conditions in the oversea command. 

Recruitment is pending in all phases of educatio 
including elementary, secondary, adult and hight 
education, and vocational training. Individual 
interested should complete and forward standarl 
Civil Service Form 57 by air mail to the Departmen! 
of Army, Office of the Secretary of Army, Oversti 





arate 
were 
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were | 











* 
Affairs Branch, Attention R. C. Smith, Room 509Sip, 
Pentagon Building, Washington 25, D. C. ¢ Off 
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oint- | TYUBLICATION of an educational directory in 
dges, | 2 one form or another is one of the oldest activities 
ident | of the Office of Education. Its beginning dates from 
: Was fthe early days of the Office, and since then it has 
ent.” | yndergone many changes in form and content. 

since} The third annual report of the Commissioner of 
Education, dated 1870, carried lists of presidents of 
47 by |colleges, principals of academies, State and county 
Higher | uperintendents of schools, and some few other of- 
jcials. As a rule the lists were interspersed with 
s statistical reports of these educational units; oc- 
| asionally, but not usually, they were grouped 
together as a rudimentary form of directory. 


main } Fist Separate Directory Publication 


For many years these lists were included as part 
ofthe Commissioner’s Report, but in 1912 they were 
Ming first published in a separate document, issued as 
higher} gulletin 1912, No. 31. In later years it became the 
custom to issue the Directory as No. 1 of each year’s 
bulletin series; more recently the Directory has been 
issued as a document entirely separate from the 
bulletin series. 

5 The 1912 Directory contained 90 pages, of which 
}2 were devoted to higher education. It included 
alist of university and college presidents, professors 
and heads of departments of pedagogy in univer- 
sities and colleges, principals of normal schools, 
public and private institutions being listed sep- 
arately, and directors of summer sessions. All lists 
were arranged alphabetically by post office within 
the several States. Approximately 900 institutions 
were listed. 


se, has 
1 OCCU 
resent 
rea, at 
1 OCCI: 


Service 
clusive 
, whie 
which {Later Expansion 


) 





$45 ©} The Directory developed more or less regularly 
existimgfuntil in 1930 it had a total of 156 pages, of which 
_ Pwere devoted to higher education. By this time 
ucatioithe number of institutions listed had grown to 
pproximately 1,400. 

} In 1931 the Directory was issued in three parts, 
tandatbt which Part II was devoted to higher education. 








«| ‘Research Assistant in Higher Education, U. S. Office of Edu- 
tion. Mr. Badger prepared Part III, Higher Education, of 
¢ Office’s Annual Educational Directory for 1947-48. 
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| Higher Education Directory for 1947-48 


By HENRY G. BADGER * 


This part was 52 pages in length and was divided 
into 15 sections. 

As inquiries regarding institutions increased in 
number and variety, other information was added 
to the Directory and consolidations were effected 
in the listings. A single reference now shows the 
name of an institution, the location of all its cam- 
puses, if it has more than one, the type of accredita- 
tion held by it or by any of its professional schools, 
the legal control, whether the student body is 
coeducational or limited to one sex only, the pre- 
dominant race of students attending, the approxi- 
mate size of the student body, and the names of the 
principal administrative officers. Improvements 
have also been effected in the use of type faces of 
different kinds, indentations, and other devices 
for the purpose of making the information more 
readable and more easily accessible. 

The 1947-48 Educational Directory, Part 3, Higher 
Education, soon to be available, contains not only 
material included in previous directories, but some 
new types of information as well. Some of the 
changes in the new Directory are the inclusion of 
librarians among the administrative officers, and the 
inclusion of all principal administrative officers of 
junior colleges and normal schools instead of presi- 
dents only, as was the practice up to 1946-47. These 
additional names bring the total number of persons 
listed to approximately 10,000. 

A third change involves the elimination of the 
separate classification of Negro institutions and the 
placing of these institutions in the general lists ac- 
cording to their type. 

The insertion of a code number to show the approx- 
imate student enrollment of the various institutions 
in 1946-47 is another new feature of the 1947-48 
Directory. Data on this point are provided for 
approximately 1,535, or 91 percent, of the institutions 
listed in the Directory. 


Criteria for Directory Listing 


Since the Directory is intended to include all in- 
stitutions offering higher education, there have been 
developed certain criteria for inclusion in it. These 
were first stated in the Directory for 1933 and have 
continued with little change to the present. 
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Thus all institutions accredited or approved by a 
Nation-wide, State, regional, or professional agency 
are automatically eligible for inclusion. Institutions 
not approved by one or more of these agencies are 
eligible for inclusion if their work is accepted at full 
value by not less than three fully accredited in- 
stitutions and if they meet certain minimum re- 
quirements in numbers of students enrolled and of 
graduates. To be listed, a nonaccredited degree- 
granting institution which includes liberal arts or 
teacher education in its offerings must enroll at least 
100 resident students of college grade in its regular 
session and must graduate at least 10 students per 
year. For an independent professional or techno- 
logical school the corresponding requirements are 25 
resident college students and 5 graduates annually. 
A junior college must require high school graduation 
for entrance, offer two years of college work, and 
enroll at least 50 resident college students per year. 
Up to the present, no requirement as to number of 
graduates has been set up for junior colleges. 


Number of Institutions Listed 


Since 1933 the Directory has included tables show- 
ing the total number of institutions listed and the 
number of each kind and in each State. For some 
years it was the practice to count each branch of an 
institution separately, if it was located away from 
the post office of the parent institution. Beginning 
with the 1947-48 Directory however, an institution 
is counted only once regardless of the number of 
branches it may have. Thus, the Chicago City 
Junior College is counted as one institution although 
it operates in six branches with six separate deans. 
In like manner, the University of California, which 
has six campuses, is counted as one institution. The 
result of this change in method of counting is that 
the listed institutions for 1947-48 number 1,688 ! as 
compared with 1,700 for 1946-47. A recount of the 
1946-47 list according to the 1947-48 procedure gives 
only 1,685 institutions; there is thus a net increase of 
three institutions for the year. Fifteen institutions 
have been added to the list and twelve have been 
dropped on account of closing or merging with other 
institutions. 

Of the 1,688 institutions listed, 782 are colleges and 
universities, 265 are professional and technological 
schools, 212 are teachers colleges and normal schools 
and 429 are junior colleges. Included in these 





1 Because of the criteria used in listing institutions in the Directory, this 
number is not the same as those given for some specific purposes. 
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‘changed, two professional schools, two teachen 





various lists are 104 institutions of different typ Wilk 
which are attended predominantly by Negroes. 
The classification of nine institutions has beg it At 


colleges, and three junior colleges moving into th§Day 
college and university list and one teachers colleg§ Fu 
and one liberal arts college going into the professionaf ll 
school list. New names are reported for 33 infwilk 
stitutions and a change of location is reported for one dayti 

Classification of institutions by control shows 548}is ey 
under the control of either the United States Gov} held 
ernment (a few), or a State or local government, and} \fon 
1,140 under the control of churches or other private} ach 





organizations. ‘Twelve hundred and sixteen of thf An 
institutions are coeducational, 206 admit men only finspe 
and 266 admit women only. tenar 
contr 

accou 

Pennsylvania Technical Institutes > 

than 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE this year is ef iu); 
panding its technical institute program. Having} nwa, 
been among the first of the institutions to develo} Th 
this newer type of education, the college is nov} stg 
embarking on an extensive plan which will maktfitee: 
technical education available to many thousand 
of persons. 


Evening Institutes 


The evening technical institutes provide educ- 
tional opportunities for men and women whosf]oy¢ 
daytime employment necessitates their continuiy organ 
their education at night. The courses of instructiong yhich 
which vary from 1 to 5 years in length, are practical} yhict 
and are designed to prepare individuals for speciftf}as pn 
technical positions in local business and industries. fomb 

In the evening study program, classes allilty pr 
laboratory sessions are usually held two evening}yj)) 
each week from 7 to 10 o’clock. A term extends foffHenr 
16 weeks and there are two terms each school yestfigo— 
The teaching staff is composed of qualified persotifyome 
from local educational institutions and industria 
and all courses are developed by the faculty at th 












visors. the in 

The college’s first evening technical school 10 
established 35 years ago in Allentown. Evenitfyjl] p 
schools have been conducted in 12 additionih{ hot] 
communities: Altoona, Coatesville, Swarthmotyt «, 
Erie, Harrisburg, Lancaster, Reading, Scrantoiment 
Sharon, Westmoreland (Greensburg and LatrobeRhriy; 
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types wilkes-Barre, and York. ‘Two new ones were 
pened this fall—one at McKeesport and the other 
beer it Ambridge. 
achen 
to the| Day Institutes 
Olle} Full-time day institutes are being inaugurated this 
sional fill at three places: Allentown, Swarthmore, and 
33 inf Wilkes-Barre. They provide, in less than 1 year of 
or onef daytime study, the equivalent of 5 years’ training 
ws 548}in evening technical institutes. Classes are being 
; Gov.fheld for 8 hours a day between 8 and 5 o’clock, 
it, anit Monday through Friday, with 2 terms of 16 weeks 
rivatel ach during the school year. 
of th} Among the courses offered are drafting and design, 
1 only,finspection, financial control, production and main- 
nance supervision, technical sales, testing and 
control of products, experimental laboratory work, 
counting, business methods, and merchandising. 
2g | The instruction is more specific and more direct 
than the broad courses of resident collegiate cur- 
i8 eH icula. Credit is awarded in terminal units applying 
Lavin} ward a technical institute extension diploma. 
level} The staff of the daytime technical institutes con- 
is NO ists primarily of full-time instructors, members of 


|_maktf the extension faculty of the college. 
usand; 





College for Women Organized 


educz- 


whot}long CoLtLEGE FoR Women has recently been 
tinuittl ganized at Hanover College. This new institution 
‘uctiot|vhich has a charter from the State of Indiana and 
ractiiithich is under the control of a board of 10 trustees, 
specififias not operated as a college heretofore. It is now 
tries. Jombining its funds with those of Hanover College 
eS ality produce an educational program for women that 
veningtril, in accord with the provision in the will of 
nds fe}Henry C. Long—who established the fund 40 years 
ol yealfieo—aid and maintain the higher education of 
persoliimomen in a broad, general, and liberal spirit of 
Christianity. 

The trustees of the Long College funds, which 
tow approximate $1,000,000, have agreed to place 
the income of those funds at Hanover for a period 
10 years. At the end of that time the situation 
iMfvill be reviewed, and the contract may be renewed 
both boards of trustees feel that the plan is working 
t satisfactorily. For Long College the arrange- 
ent makes possible an intimate alliance with a 
atrobt tiving institution whose traditions span a century 
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and a quarter. For Hanover College it makes 
possible an expanded program for women. 

Dorothy Sims Bucks has been appointed dean to 
administer the women’s program, and to share in 
the teaching and counseling services which the 
college provides for its students. 





Community Institute at Hiram College 


“RurRAL PEoPLe are trading the intimate contacts 
of the community for the wider, less personal con- 
tacts of institutions and organizations,” said Senator 
George D. Aiken of Vermont in opening the North- 
eastern Ohio Community Institute at Hiram College, 
mid-October. He expressed hope for a reversal of 
the trend in which “the community concept—which 
is still basic to our national life—may be spread so 
thin as to lose its fundamental meaning.” Senator 
Aiken pointed out that a world viewpoint is both 
desirable and necessary but added, “Global thinking 
should not cause us to lose sight of neighborhood 
problems. We still need to anchor our feet firmly 
on the solid ground of community life.” 

Senator Aiken was introduced by former Con- 
gressman Jerry Voorhis, who addressed the Institute 
the following day on the subject “Cooperation, 
the Key to Better Living in a Small Community.” 

“In this world of television, atomic bombs, totali- 
tarian government, and totalitarian industry,” said 
Mr. Voorhis, “we sometimes forget that it was man 
whom God made in His own image and that the 
human mind and soul—their growth, their develop- 
ment, their perfection—is the one worth while aim 
of life on this earth. To that end all institutions 
should exist among men.” 

This was the fourth in the series of institutes 
which the counties of Northeastern Ohio hold an- 
nually in cooperation with Hiram College. The 
theme for this year’s meeting was: “Living and 
Making a Living in the Small Community.” Themes 
for. past meetings were: In 1944, “The Small Com- 
munity”; in 1945, “Conservation of Soil, Forests, 
Wildlife, and Human Beings’; in 1946, “The Family 
as the Fundamental Unit of Society.” 

Each year a major portion of the Institute is 
devoted to discussion groups. The topics this year 
were: Enriching community life; Attracting and 
retaining professional people; Economic oppor- 
tunity in the small community; and Farming as 
a way of life. Findings of the discussion groups 
were reported in a plenary session, presided over by 
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Bruce Tom, Extension Specialist in Rural Economics 
and Rural Sociology, Ohio State University, who 
also directed folk games and recreational activities 
for the Institute. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Nongovernment Publications 
Pamphlets 
College-Age Population Study, 1947-64, by Pacific 


Coast Committee of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. Washington, D. C., The Council, 1947. 
36 p. 50 cents (paper). 

A prediction of the probable college attendance in Arizona, 


California, Nevada, Oregon, and Washington during the next 
16 years. 


1947 American Society of Journalism School Ad- 
ministrators Directory. May be had from A. L. 
Higginbotham, University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 
7 p. 

States characteristics of schools and departments of journalism 
which are members of the American Society of Journalism School 
Administrators, gives the standards of the Society, and lists the 


20 members of the organization indicating the journalism offerings 
of each. 


Forty-Second Annual Report of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1946-47. 
New York, The Foundation, 1947. 136 p. Free 
from the Foundation. 


Books 


The Armed Services and Adult Education, by Cyril 
O. Houle, Elbert W. Burr, Thomas H. Hamilton, 
and John R. Yale. Washington, D. C., American 
Council on Education, 1947. 257 p. $3. 

One of the studies of the Commission on Implications of Armed 
Services Educational Programs. Deals with such subjects as 
correspondence study, direct individual and group instruction, 
Army posthostilities schools, library services, literacy training, 
and guidance activities. Points out implications of the programs 
for civilian education. 


Curriculum Implications of Armed Services Educa- 
tional Programs, by Samuel M. Goodman. Wash- 
ington, D. C., American Council on Education, 1947. 
101 p. $1.25 (paper). 

One of the studies of the Commission on Implications of Armed 
Services Educational Programs. Among the topics treated are: 
The concepts of the objective, change, and realism; planning of 


instruction; physical facilities and instructional materials and aids; 
and development of the curriculum. 
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The First Fifteen Years of The College of St. Sch 
lastica: A Report on the Effectiveness of Catholic Edy 
cation for Women. New York, The Declan X. 
Mullen Co., Inc., 1947. 184 p. $2.50. 

A summary of a study of the alumnae of the College who hy 
received their degrees from 1926 to 1941. Deals with: Religioy 
beliefs and activities; vocational, civic, social, political, and ey 
tural activities; family and home relations; physical and meny 
health; and the program and guidance activities of the College, 

Proceedings of the Association of Land-Grant Co} 
leges and Universities, 1946. 1406 G. Street NW, 
Washington 5, D. C., The Association, 1947. 254) 
$1 (paper) to non-members. Free to limited numbe 
of libraries. 

A complete record of the meeting including the work of th 
Executive Body. 

Third Congress on Dental Education and Licensun} 
1947, by the Council on Dental Education, America 
Dental Association. 222 East Superior St., Chicag 
11, Ill., The Association, 1947. 131 p. 

Reports in full the papers and discussions of the meeting heli 
on February 8, 1947. Among the topics considered are: Re 
evaluation of the dental curriculum, national qualifying examin 


tions, the aptitude testing program, the specialties in dentistry, 
and auxiliary agencies in dental practice. 
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